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the present day. By Epwarp Brown. | 


An Essay read before the N. York “Friends’ 


Sociable,’ Third mo. 23, 1868.* 


Friends of “ The Sociable :’—1 would speak 


to you this evening of books and reading, in | 


conneetion with the history and religious lit- 
erature of our own Society. I shall endeavor 
briefly to advance the special claims of this 
history and literature upon our due appreci- 
ation at the present day. I would it were in 
my power fitly to advocate so noble a theme; 
fitly to present the rich rewards that would 
await our unlocking for ourselves more in- 
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them. They are as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dragon's teeth ; 


}and being sown up and down, may chance to 


spring up armed men. A good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master-spirit treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life!” 

To plead for the study and dissemination of 
a literature is presumptive of its worth. Its 
worth, its power for good, depends upon the 
depth ‘and purity of its sources. What is lit- 
erature! Not merely what is printed or 
written. Literature proper, distinguished 
from Science which is ever-progressive, and, 
like the coral insect, builds upon its own re- 
searches, till its crescent islands of Fact rise 
from the sea with all their palms—distin- 
guished also more decidedly from the false 
ephemeral productions of the day—Literature 
presents to us the generic quality of perma- 
nence. Books that float down the stream of 
the centuries, keeping their integrity by their 
vitality—they are emphatically Literature. 


‘Things that are done—once and forever— 


quiringly the intellectual, moral, and spirit-| 


ual treasury of our own Past. How many 
apartments there are in the old time-honored 
Castle of Quakerism that we have never en- 
tered! How many gems hidden there, now lost 
in the mist of years, should be restored, for our 
own light and guidance, and the promotion of 
Christian trath ! How many time-worn manu- 
scripts, out-of-print volumes, ponderous, un- 
portable folios, powerful essays—political 
and ecclesiastical, eloquent sermons, personal 
letters, and apostolic epistles should be brought 
forth, and the proper courtesy of modern im- 
provement shown to many of them in the 
shape of portable forms and attractive ty y pes, 
that they may enter again the wide wortd’s 
warfare—a living power “ Books,” says 
Milton, “are not dead sees but do contain 
in them a progeny of life, as active as that 
soul whose progeny they are. Nay, they do 
preserve, as in a phial, the purest eflicacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred 





* For sale at this Office in pamphlet form, price 10 cts. 
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which one cannot imagine ever to be repeated. 
W hat borrowed light will ever impinge upon 
the clear-defined disk of Scott, or Words- 
worth or Coleridge, or Burns, or Milton, or 
Shakespeare? And in minor lights, when 
will the world need another Elegy to a Coun- 
try, Church-yard—another Deserted V illage 
—another Walton’s Angler? When it needs 
—another monody 
of Job, or cluster of Pauline epistles And 
in this relation that magnificent library, the 
Bible, stands foremost in Literature ; because 
the books of the Bible, those columns in the 
temple of God’s unchanging Truth—sculp- 
tured by Prophecy, wreathed with Poetry— 
are forever embalmed in the immortal perma- 
nence of a Divine inspiration. Looking for- 
ward to the ages to come, it may be f fairly as- 
sumed that any literature will be lasting in 
its influences, in proportion to its assimilation 
in truth and purity to the Se ripture ideal ;— 
for Truth alone is undecaying—* The eternal 
years of God are hers.” 
’ Tried by this standard, we need not be 
ashamed of our department of letters. We 
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FRIENDS’ 


need not wait, as we often seem to, for some | 
distinguished philosopher or scholar outside 
of us to introduce us to our own authors: 
for Coleridge, and Southey, and Spurgeon to 
do honor to Fox; for Lamb to be eloquent 
for Sewel and Woolman, or for Encyclope- 
dias and Reviews to study brilliant portraits 
from our historical pictures. In the world’s 
great library, the little unpretending neglect- 
ed niche for Quakerism should be widened to 
its merited proportions. It has there already 
treasures of its own, unique and peculiar, 
that will continue to command the regard of | 
the deepest thinkers. The rise of Friends is 
an era in history. The hold their essential 
principles have taken upon the Christian 
world, is the most significant and prophetic 
fact in religious annals since the Reformation. 
What is the full meaning of this fact? 
What if these great principles have but just 
entered upon their morning labor, with a| 
vast field of certain conquest before them ! 
If we would be the better assured of our, po- | 
sition in this respect, let us glance for a mo-| 
ment at our early history,—that rugged 
mountain-range in our far horizon, so toned 
down now in erial perspective. ‘There were | 
many Friends’ Sociables in those early times, 
held under very different circumstances from 
this. There was one held about two hundred 
years ago, in the winter of 1662, at Newgate 
prison. In that gathering were Burrough, 
and Elwood, and other noble men and 
women too, whose names could be repeated 
here with associative interest, were we as fa- 
miliar with their lives as we ought to be. 
Imagine the halls of Newgate, described at 
that time as very full of men and women 
Friends—the weather cold, poor accommoda- 
tions for food or lodging——many of their 
number sick, and all of them so patient, so 
cheerful, so loving to each other! Need we 
wonder at the rock-like firmness of Fox, the 
demonstrative power of Barclay, the flaming 
energy of Burrough, the clear depth of Pen- 
ington, the broad wisdom of Penn, the femi- 
nine purity of Elwood, coming forth from 
such fires of suffering, faithfully endured in 
allegiance to their Lord! What brought 





jtorious Truth. 





those people there ? and what kept, that very 
winter, between four and five thousand mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends incarcerated in | 
the foul jails and dungeons of Great Britain?) 
Could we fairly estimate the cause, the deep- | 
seated principles involved in this great moral | 
phenomenon, where property, homes, the ten- | 


REVIEW. 


aided to purchase for us and for the world. 


‘** Eternal Spirit of the chainless mind, 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou art. 
For there thy habitation is the heart, 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind. 
And when thy sons to fetters are confined, 
To fetters and the damp vault’s dayless gloom— 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind,”’ 


If liberty, political and personal, can thus 
inspire a great poet’s enthusiasm, what shall 


| be said of that sublimer liberty of the soul, 


that lies at the centre of all true freedom and 
progress !—that liberty, alas! of which it may 


| still be too truly affirmed, that it is 


‘* Unsung 
By poets, and by senators unprajsed :’’ 


| yet which, continues Cowper, 


‘** Monarchs cannot grant nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away : 
A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind : 
"Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind, 
And sealed with the same token.”’ 


This was the glorious liberty of Paul in 
chains at Rome; of Fox in his cell at Lan- 


| caster; of John Banks, who said his jail-doors 


seemed set with jewels; of Robinson and Led- 


|dra in Boston: of Thomas Thurston and John 
| Bowne in the filthy dungeons of this city. 


In 
unfaltering allegiance to the Divine will, led 
by the Spirit of God, these sons of God expe- 
rienced the preciousness of the truth, that 
“where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 


erty,” and in that power they stood with 


apostolic devotion for the defence of the Gospel. 
Such was the glorious sunrise of Quakerism. 
The storm-clouds of persecution only reflect 
more brightly the radiant colors of the vic- 
And the banner given to 
those “ Children of Light,” to display because 
of the Truth, was never suffered by them to 
trail in the dust. There glows through all 
this earlier literature a spirit of ardent loy- 
alty, a loving, self-renouncing allegiance to 
their heavenly King, compared to which the 
most enthusiastic fidelity of a courtier to an 
earthly throne is cold and passionless. And it 
is this freedom from the ambitious or worldly 
spirit—these ennobled qualities—firmness 
without contention, zeal without fanaticism, 
a self-possessed seriousness without gloom, 
that give to Quaker history, compared with 
other church narratives, attractions entirely 
its own. What a mass of golden materials, 
thrown together, without pretending to liter- 
ary elegance, fill the folio of Sewel! How 


derest family ties, were all joyfully given up| many noble, personal examples of touching 
for a joy and a kingdom not of this world—} fidelity to the cause of Truth smile upon us, 
could we place ourselves on the stand-point| reprove us from the still canvas of those 
of their spiritual vision, we should have the|times! There is one portrait that almost 
key to the value of that earlier religious lit-| haunts me from that gathering at Newgate 
erature they have left us, and a better esti-| just alluded to. 

mate of the religious Liberty they so largely! Within those walls, that winter, a martyr 
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to his cruel prison treatment, died Edward | agaiant bien, heurd by his spiritual ear like 
Burrough, young in years, aged only twenty-| the winding of a shell on the far-off sea-shore. 
eight, but a veteran in the Lord’s warfare, | (To be concluded.) 
the very ideal of a Christian hero, so eee ae eee 
kept his “armor so bright it dazzled his ene-|_ nei " be 

; . ; c 7 : NSTRUMEN MUSIC ID 
mies’ eyes.” “So devoted to the work of the on : DIVIXE Wo! oe eis 

. : feat NE WORSHIP. 
Lord was he,” says Francis Howgill in his| a a ies 
yathetic tribute to him, “he took not so much | Many of tl 7 ll oad ‘hej 
iberty as to spend one week to himself for | any of the more spiritually-min¢ ed Chris- 
ten years.” “Shall days, or months or years, » | tans in different ages, and especially those 
«< “ 
continues Howgill, “wear out thy name as| who are known as reformers of religion, have 
though thou hadst had no being? Did thy| i had their attention directed, not only to the 
MA oe out os ihitnell ef ¢ eeadie? One! danger of ceremonial observances generally 
- ae © . . > > 
thou hast penetrated the hearts of many, and . divine pene, mt ave a eee devices 
the memorial of the just shall live, and be|° oe 78 bt, a ov = a , a os of 
had in renown among the children of wisdom as ” pares phd has we hearing 
forever, for thou hast turned many to right- | ®" Osher senses, to Amuse the Gktestan, and 
Gnamnene, dnd cle chdne 03.0 Gar of Ged in|? TS the solemn acts of public devotion 
the firmament of God’s power, and they that — fepseanes to the Deity aa potmposs 
abide in that power shall see thee there and |*'0¥* = —— f self-gratification. 
enjoy thee there; and though thou canst no Among those things which they frequently 
more be seen in mutability, yet thy life and objected to, was the introduction of studied 
thy spirit shall ran parallel with immortality. 5 een instrumental music into places 
€ ) 

©! thoa whose bow never turned back, nor |° .. _— t of divin vi J°* 

. . . . y Pe a y > s - 
thy sword from the blood of the slain, from f a eh $ uo nN r — hes meus 8 _ 
the slaughter of the mighty—who made na-| haa et 4 a choir, being a aa 
° . ° . ° . » » or ov 
tions and multitudes shake with the word of |CS@Bct trom the con gregation, or by the 
Um in thy mouth. end wast dreadfal te the congregation themselves, or by both “alter- 

° “- 7 , JI\6 : was 3 8 i ] 
enemies of the Lord, and vet to the seed of nately » a The th = 1 = pe 
‘ . > > y 3 2 >. » s cr or ~ . 
God brought forth, thy words dropped like |°Cr eee os a SS ee 
oil and thy lips like the honeycomb.” “ His| “9% $008 introduced from the synagogues 
name is chronicled in the Lamb’s Book of|'"” the Christian congregations for public 
ai 
worship. Sometimes the *y were sung by « 
Life,” says George Fox, “a righteous plant,| * os P toes the wahealia g *Y bly, 
pure chaste. clean He through the suffer- person aione, sometimes yy the whole assemb y 
ing hath Snished it. dimen ona ioettehent and at other times with alternate variations. 
ais ianem eniined with the eud:al life The more ancient or “ plain song” much- re- 
uted ediame Gitiniien Zend Cala teheces saall sembled recitation or reading. More artificial 
mite 4 wd . _T 2 ™ 
ever ; a valiant warrior who never turned his oe Peprezen en padually eam) = 3 
nr S Ss os 
back on the Truth; more than a conqueror, Reena, Garae ys ~~ Comp oe 
who is dead but yet liveth emtage ws!” sacred hymns, composed by distinguished 
Does he yet live amongst us? Do the trum-| ae oe am. and Hieey 3a in- 
pet-tones of his recorded writings echo in our troduced into the public worship of the west- 
hearts? ern churches. Much opposition was excited 
Elwood, who was a convert of his, says to this novelty; and it was demanded that, 
finely of him ~" | according to ancient custom, no melody 
. 7 should be used on such occasions, but what 
was taken from the Scriptures. Those termed 
sectaries and herctical parties often resorted 
Such a glance at the spiritual-heroic re. | t0 church psalmody to diffuse their own 
minds one of Milton’s Abdiel, or of Ruskin’s | CP!™0®S- The first institution of singers, as 
: d ons 4 Skins | | = oe ated sa hees i 
fine passage on this noblest theme, describing thy i in the “yr h, : oy ” a "Co - 
an angel-warrior: “ His hand has fallen on | 2, 9€g!ning of the fourth century. Com- 
his crossleted sword, and the truth-girdle plaints were soon made that ecclesiastical 
binds his undinted armor: God has put his slicitg had departed — a ? a sim- 
power upon him, resistless radiance is on his | p city. and ween sal ‘ie “bel . added, 
limbs, no lines are there of earthly strength, hick e, heathen melodies being’ introduces , 
no trace on the divine features of earthly |“? or ar —_ exciies seotees J 
+ > » oe [ < se 
anger, trustful and thoughtful, fearless but paaSence. pe tele Tie — 
full of love, incapable except of the repose of epviany are attributed to I 7 entius, about 
eternal conquest, vessel and instrument of| ‘te same period, who also set the notes. The 
Omnipotence, filled like a cloud with the | People were accustomed to join their voices 
slosi yords. 
victor light, the dust of principalities and |" the closing words. — 
powers beneath his feet, the murmur of hell * Neander’s History, ii. page 318. 


From *‘ State Churches.” 


** Righteousness was his robe, 
Bright majesty decked his brow— 
His look was heavenly!’ 






















































































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ 


400. —Augustine h: ud very conflicting feel- | 
ings on this subject, and says of his tempta-| 
tions, with respect to the simple music then | 
in use, “ The pleasures of the ear have deep | 
hold on me. I find, even while I am charmed 
with sacred melody, that I am led astray at} 
times by the luxury of sensations, and offend | 
ignorantly ; ; but afterwards I discover it. 
Sometimes I err in the other extreme, and | 
wish all the melody of David’s Psalms and | 
those of the church were removed from my | 
ears, and think it safer to imitate the plan of 
Athanasius, who directed a mode of repeating | 
the Psalms, more resembling recitation than 
music. But. when I remember my tears of 
affection at my conversion under the melody | 
of the church, with which I am still affected, 
I again acknowledge the utility of the cus- 
tom. Thus do I fluctuate between the dan- 
ger of pleasure and the experience of utility ; 
and am more induced, though with a waver- 
ing assent, to own that the infirmity of nature | 
may be assisted in devotion by psalmody. 
But yet, when the tune has moved me more 
than the subject, I feel guilty, and am ready | 
to wish | had not heard music. See where [| 
am and mourn with me, ye who are con- 
scious of my inward feelings of godliness. I 
canhot expect the sympathy of those who| 
are not. Thou Lord my God, hear, and pity, 
and heal me.”* These remarks are worthy | 


of attention from such as encourage devo-| 


tional melodies. 

Flavian, in the fifth century, is said to have | 
established a choir at Antioch. There “sa- 
cred music” was brought into a system by 
Ambrose, and the creed was sung in divine 
worship. Gregory authorized the chant and | 
the Greek music about 590. 

Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
reported to have introduced music into the| 
British churches about 670; it had before | 
been chiefly ¢onfined to Kent.+ 

Pepin, king of France, in the eighth century 
commanded the mode of devotional singing | 
and instrumental music, which was then in 
use in Rome, to be practiced in all the French 
churches; but it does not appear that this | 
order was complied with. 

The ringing of “church bells” is said to | s 
have been first introduced in the eighth or | 
ninth century. The bells were honored with | 
baptism or aspersion, to render them more | 
sacred. Popes themselves assisted in the! 
ceremony of consecrating bells, or baptizing | 
them with proper names, They were then 
supposed to put demons to flight, and were | 
rung during eclipses, “to drive away the 
dragon.” On that termed “St. John’s ‘day, nm 
they were rung furiously to ae storms ; | 





* Milner. —Confessions.— Book 10. 
{ Blunt’s Reformation in England. 


| * Christ,” 


,| pended upon singing priests, 


| turned them into songs and into tales. 
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a popish council directed, by final decree, 
\that bells should be blessed, to affright de- 
mons, avert lightnings, &c. They were also 
ordered to be tolled for the well being of de- 
parted souls. Nine knells were given for a 
man, six for a woman, and three for a child 
—a superstitious custom which still continues 
in some places.* 

The sixty-seventh canon of the Anglican 
church directs that “when any is passing out 
of this life, a bell shall be tolled, and the min- 
ister shall not slack to do his last duty. And 
after death there shall be rung no more than 


one short peal, and one other before the burial, 


and one other after the burial.” This direc- 


|tion, however, has long ceased to be fully 


obeyed. 
The creed is said to have been first sung in 
the Roman churches in the eleventh century. 


;| Organs appear to have been introduced into 


publie worship in the twelfth. 

1220.—The Waldenses maintained that 
superfluous singing and chanting in divine 
service are not to be practiced, and use d 
great simplicity i in their devotions. 

1360.—Wicliff had a great dislike to chant- 
ing, which was then commonly used in cathe- 
drals and religious houses, and was known in 
England by the name of the “ new song.” This 
sort of worship, he says, was originally intro- 


| duced to impose on the understanding, by sub- 


stituting sound in the room of sense, ‘and so to 
be a means of keeping the people in ignorance. 
He owned it was a merry way of serving 


| God, and therefore he supposed it met with 


so much encouragement. But he would have 
men to be of Augustine’s opinion, who says 
that as often as sound drew his attention, 
so often he worshipped God improperly. 
said he, “ gives us no instruction on 
this head, and requires no recommendation 
but the devotion of the heart. It is grievous 
to see what sums of money are yearly ex- 
and how little 
upon the education of children.” 
1360.—From “The Ploughman’s Com- 
plaint.”t “Ezekiel the prophet said that 
when he spake thy words to the people, they 
And 
», Lord, men do now: they sing merrily thy 
ube, and that singing they call thy service. 
3ut, Lord, I trow that the best singer he wor- 
shippeth thee not most; but he that fulfilleth 
thy words worshippeth thee full well, though 
he weep more than sing. And I trow that 
weeping, for breaking thy commandments, be 
more pleasing service to thee than the singing 
of thy words.” 
1407.—William Thorpe, speaking of pil- 
grims, remarked that in passing through the 
* Sir R. “Phillips. 
t Gilpin’s Life. 
} Fox’s Acts and Mon., vol. i. 
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town they were often accompanied with sing- 
ing and music. Archbishop Arundel de- 
fended this practice, saying, “ With such so- 
lace the travel and weariness of pilgrims is 
lightly and merrily borne; and by authority 
of Holy Scripture men may lawfully use 
such solace, for David teacheth men to have 
divers instruments of music to praise God 
therewith.” To this Thorpe replied, “ By 


the sentence of divers doctérs expounding | 
the Psalms of David, the: musie and min-| 
strelsy that he and other saints of the old law | 


spake of, ought not now to be either taken or 
used by the letter; but these instruments 
with their music ought to be interpreted 
ghostly (or spiritually), for all those figures 
are called virtues or graces, with which vir- 
tues men should please God and praise his 
name. For St. Paul saith that all such 
things befell to them in figure. Therefore, 
sir, | understand that the letter of the 
Psalms of David, and of such other psalms 
and sentences, doth stay them that take 
them now literally. This sentence, as I un- 
derstand, Christ himself approveth, putting 
out the minstrels when he would quicken the 
dead damsel.” Archbishop.— Lewd lossel, 
is it not lawful for us to have organs in the 
chureh to worship God withal?”?” W. 
Thorpe.—“ Yea, sir, by man’s ordinance; but 
by the ordinance of God, a good sermon to 
the people’s understanding were mickle more 
pleasant to him,” Archbishop.—‘ Organs 
and good delectable songs sharpen men’s 
wits more than any sermon.” W. Thorpe. 
“Worldly men delight to have their wits 
quickened and sharpened with diverse, sensi- 
ble solace, but the faithful followers of Christ 
have all their delight tu hear and understand 
God’s word, and to work thereafter faithfully 
and continually. For to dread to offend God 
and to love to please’him in all things, quick- 
eneth and sharpeneth all the wits of Christ’s 
chosen people, and ableth them so to grace, 
that they joy gre satly to withdraw their ears 
and all their wits and members from worldly 
delight and fleshly solace.”* 

1415.—* John Claydon, an English mar- 
tyr, asserted that “the often singing in the 
church is not founded on Seripture; and 
that therefore the priests ought not to occupy 
themselves with it, but with the study of the 
law of Christ, and the preaching of his 
word.”+ The Bohemians took the same 
view of singing and instrumental music. 

1424.—* The Lollards in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk contended that the use of bells and ring- 
ing in the church was ordained for no other 
purpose than to fill the priests’ purses.’’t 


+ 
1490.—Savonarola of Florence, an eumgnt 





* Fox’s Acts and Mon., vol. - p- 610. 
t Ibid. p. 727. } Ibid. 
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oil catholic reformer, remarked thus :— 
“To disturb even the still devotion of indi- 
viduals, the devil has begun to bring into 
operation music and the organ, whic +h only 
please the ear and edify nothing. In the an- 
cient polity, it is true, there were many festi- 
vals with songs, trumpets, tabernacle and the 
like, but this for the most part had an end 
with Christ.”* 
(To be coneluded.) 


THE POWER OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 
An Evtraet. 

They were living to themselves: self, with 
its hopes, and promises, and dreams, still had 
hold of them; but he began to fulfil their 
prayers. They had asked for contrition, and 
He sent them sorrow; they had asked for 
purity, and He sent them thrilling anguish ; 
they had asked to be meek, and He had 
broken their hearts; they had asked to be 
dead to the world, and He slew all their liv- 
ing hopes; they had asked to be made like 
unto Him, and He placed them in the fur- 
nace, sitting by “as a refiner of silver,” 
till they should reflect His image; they had 
asked to lay hold of His cross, and when He 
reached it to them, it lace rated their hands. 
They had asked they knew not what, nor 
how; but He had taken them at their word, 
and granted them all their petitions. They 
were hardly willing to follow on so far, or to 
draw so nigh to Him. They had upon them 
an awe and fear, as Jacob at Bethel, or Eli- 
phaz in the night visions, or as the apostles 
when they thought they had seen a spirit, 
and knew not that it was Jesus :—they could 
almost pray Him to depart from them, or to 
hide His usefulness. They found it easier to 
obey than to suffer—to do than to give up— 
to bear the cross than to hang upon it; but 
they cannot go back, for they have come too 
near the unseen cross, and its virtues have 
pierced too deeply within them. He is fulfil- 
ling to them His promise, “ And I, if L be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me:” but 
now their turn is come at last, and that is all. 
Before, they had only heard of the mystery, 
but’ now they feel it. He has fastened on 
them His look of love, as He did on Mary 
and Peter, and they cannot but choose to fol- 
low. Little by little, from time to time, by 
flitting gleams the mystery of His cross shines 
out upon them. They behold Him lifted up 
|—they gaze on the glory which rays forth 
| from the wounds of His holy passion; and as 
they gaze, they advance and are changed into 
His likeness, and His name shines out through 
\them, for He dwells in them. They live 
alone with Him above, in unspeakable fellow- 
ship; willing to lack what others own, and to 
| be unlike all, so that they are only like Him. 


—— 


, * Myers’ Lectures. 
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Such are they in all ages who follow the| whom we hold converse and have sympathy. 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth. Had they) But did not the poet let his imagination and 
chosen for themselves, or their friends chosen | fancy play when he described one of whom— 


for them, they would have chosen _otherwise.| + 4 certain pard-like, treacherous grace 


They would have been brighter here, but less Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash, 
“ ° ° ° ~ mn . . , aie ” 
glorious in His kingdom. They would have Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash ? 


had Lot’s portion, not Abraham’s. If they | Was it not some ideal creature conjured up 
had halted anywhere—if He had taken off| by Whittier’s brain when he told how 





His hand, and let them stray back—what| « from under low brows black with night, 
would they not have lost? What forfeits in Rayed out at times a dangerous light, 
the morning of the resurrection? But He The sharp heat-lightnings of her face, 


. Presaging ill to him whom fate 
stayed them up, even against themselves. itd 


. » 97? 

Many a time their foot had well-nigh slipped ; | is ee s an os ary ry oat ey d 
but He, in mercy, held them up: now, even in " ny ee 
this life, they know all He did was done well, | #bout this 

It was good for them to suffer here, for they| ‘*——oman, tropical, intense 
shall reign hereafter—to bear the cross belo, In thought and act and soul and sense— 


for they shall wear the crown above ; and that Revealing with cach Meth or teint 
not their will but His was done on them. The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 


. . . 


2 The raptures of Siena’s saint. 
From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


WHITTIER. 
The Mysterious Character in “ Snow Bound’— 


Nor do we have any more light on the sub- 
| ject when we follow her to eastern skies, and see 
her amidst the tombs and shrines of Jerusa- 


The. Late Harriet Livermore—Interesting lem 
> ae, pee ., | c . 
Recollections. “ Or startling on her desert throne 
To the Editors of the Evening Post: The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
During the winter of 1866 no mail was re- With claims fantastic as her own ;”’ 


ceived at the post-office in the quiet village of! or when she watches 

Amesbury, Mass., without containing letters | “The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 
seeking information from John G. Whittier, Whereof she dreams and prophesies.” 
concerning one of the characters in that And vet this one upon whom the poet in- 
beautiful New England idyl ~ Snow Bound.” } vokes “the Lord’s sweet pity” was a charac- 
Indeed, much of the poet’s time—for his | ter as real as any that stand out so clear and 
circle of readers is constantly enlarging—has | comprehensible in “Snow Bound 
been consumed in answering the questions ad- | 


ed 1 Last week a few papers in Philadelphia 
dressed to him in regard to the person thus | had the brief announcement of the death of 
designated : |“ Harriet Livermore, aged 81.” Not many 
** Another guest, that winter night, of the readers of the obituary notices that 
Flashed back from lnstrous eyes the light. morning knew that Harriet Livermore was the 


Unmarked by time, and yet not young es . . . 
4 ? ms ° d 5S) « 3 » 1 { o> sol. 
The honeyed masic of her tongue, original of the most powerful and deep-feel 


And words of meekness, scarcely told ing lines of Whittier’s “Snow Bound. 
A nature passionate and bold ; My home being near to Whittier’s, I have 
Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, often enjoyed the most pleasant conversations 


Its milder features dwarfed beside 


Rab aatidah Gtik's eiahiat! de. with the poet on literature and various other 
e Ibe 8 Majesvie pri ’ 


i tl stan ,,| themes of the day; and once I asked him to 
All the ot er characters of “Snow Bound | give me some recollections of Harriet Liver- 
were real. The “gray-haired sire ; ‘ the | more. From that conversation, and from the 
mother who transmitted her own poetic na-| .ketch of others who knew well the mvsteri- 
oe and grand moral views to the boy; the s “guest,” I obtained some facts in regard 
uncle, “rich in lore of fields and brooks; 


ous 
| to her that may be of interest. 
the aunt— 


I could not learn much of Harriet Liver- 
more’s parents, as she was placed when quite 
young under her uncle Judge Livermore, 
whom elderly persons in New Hampshire and 
—pbeneath the low green tent Massachusetts will still remember. The girl 
Whose curtain never outward swings ;”” early displayed great originality and inde- 
the younger sister and household pet, whose | pendence of character. As her uncle was 
dark eyes— also a man of original ways of thinking, two 

‘* Now bathed within the fadeless green such people under one roof were sometimes 
And holy peace of Paradise ;”” too many. It is said that being thwarted-in 

the old school teacher (the late Joshua Coffin | an early love attachment (perhaps it was her 
of Newburyport); the country doctor—all| uncle who thus thwarted her), she began to 
pass before us as real men and women, with' display eccentricities which attracted much 


**The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate ;”’ 


the elder sister, who found rest 


ae 
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attention. 


Several who remember her at | him.” 
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Thereupon, Harriet Livermore gave 


their firesides, have told me that she was|a most emphatic “ No,” and declared, with 


generally of a grave countenance, but that 
her wonderful conversation and her flashing 
eyes would command the silence, and rivet 


the closest attention of every one. Those| other horse.” 
point with Lady Hester, overpowering her 
with superior fluency and assertion. No 
wonder Whittier speaks of her as 


who knew her think that Whittier has been 
most happy in catching the leading features 
of her portrait, and has presented the vaga- 
ries of her demeanor and her power most 
faithfully to the world, when he says: 
**The warm, dark languish of her eyes, 

Was never safe from wrath’s surprise ; 

Brows saintly calm and lips devout 

Kuew every change of scowl and pout; 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 

And shrill for social battle cry.’’ 


At one time she adopted the garb of her 
sex in the Socie sty of Frie nds, and often ad- 
dressed them at their quarterly meetings; or 
in various towns and cities of New England 
she spoke on the second coming of Christ. 

There was nothing vulgar about her, and 
she must not be confounded with those women 
whose names and voices in “ social battle | 
cry” have often heen made known to the 
pub lic by penny-a-liner el: ap-trap and literary 
quackery. Her whole bearing was that of : 
high-born lady who had no trifling Sones 
She was in deep, solemn earnest. 

At length her friends missed her, and after 
many months they heard of her in Europe, 
and Asia and Africa. 

** Since then, what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown? 
What convent gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock ?”’ 


At one time we find her in Egypt, giving 
our late Consul, Mr. Thayer, a world of trou- 
ble, arising from her peculiar notions. At 
another time we see her amid the gray olive 
slopes of Jerusalem, de manding—not begging 
—money for the “Great King;”’ and once 
when an American, fresh from home during 
the late rebellion, offered her Palestine a 
handful of greenbacks, “she flung them back 
to him with disdain, saying: ‘The Great 
King will only have gold!’” At one time, 
years ago, she climbed the sides of Mount Li- 
banus and _ visited Lady Hester Stanhope, 
that eccentric sister of the younger Pitt. 

One day they went to ‘the stables where 
Lady Hester had a magnificent collection of 
Arabian horses, for it is well known that 
Lady Hester, amongst her other oddities, 
married a Scheik of the mountains, and thus 
had a fine opportunity for securing the choic- 
est steeds of the Orient. Lady Hester pointed to 
Harriet Livermore two very fine horses with 
peculiar marks, but differing from each other 
in color. “ That one,” said Lady Hester, 


“the Great King, when he comes, will ride, | « 
and the other I will ride in company with 


foreknowledge and aplomb, that “the Great 
King will ride this horse, and it is I who, as 
his bride, will, at his second coming, ride the 


It is said that she carried her 


‘* startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own.”’ 

Between two and three years ago she re- 
turned to America, and since that time has 
resided in Philadelphia. To the end of her 
life, though more impatient than when 
younger, she exhibited those qualities which 
Whittier has so well described. The poet 
throws the mantle of pity over her, and we 
all can join in the conclusion of his admira- 
ble sketch of Harriet Livermore: 


** It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate, 
To show what metes and bounds should stand 
Upon the soul’s debatable land 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events. 
But He who knows cur frame, is just, 
Mercifal and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all, the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust.”’ F. 
= = 


RELIGION EXEMPLIFIED. 

I would not give much for religion unless 
it can be seen. Lamps do not talk, but they 
do shine. <A lighthouse sounds no drum, it 
beats no gong, and yet far over the waters its 
friendly spark i is seen by the mariner. So let 
your actions shine out your religion. Let the 
main sermon of your life be illustrated by all 
your conduct, and it shall not fail to be illus- 
trious.— Spurgeon. 


———o— = 
For Friends’ Review. 


SANCTIFYING FAITH. 

Though the early Friends cared more to 
feel the true foundation and the cleansing 
power of their faith, than always to give it a 
logical expression, I think the following is 
such a warning as those only will incline to 
refuse who espec ially need it. It is from Wm. 
Penn. J. 

“My friends, let me entreat you not to de- 
ceive yourse Ives in so important a point as is 
that of your immortal souls. If you have 
true faith in Christ, your faith will make you 
clean,—it will sanctify you; for the saints’ 
faith was their victory ; by this they overcame 
sin within, and sinful men without. 

And if thou art in Christ, thou walkest not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit, whose 
fruits are manifest. Yea, thou art a new 

reature, new made, new fashioned, after 
God's will and mould; old things are done 
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away, and behold all things are boots” new, | hanes: of uve who are becuse under this 
—new love, desires, will, affections s, and prac-| influence burn within them as they talk to- 


tic ves. , 
|gether by the way. “Then those that feared 
“Tt is not any longer thou that livest, thou | ° ’ : 


disobedient, carnal. ‘anekiie one, but it is| the Lord spake often one to another, and the 


Christ liveth in thee; and to live is Christ,| Lord hearkened and heard it; anda book of 


aud to die is thy eternal gain; because thou | remembrance was written before him for them 
art assured that ‘thy ‘ corruptible shall put on} that feared the Lord and that thought upon 


incorruption,’ and thy mortal, immortality ; Tlic nate. And ther ehell be wine, lth 
¢ ° = f é 5 y § 3 Bp, 82 
and that thou hast a glorious bouse eternal ee : 


in the heavens, that will never wax old or| the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make 
pass away. up my jewels.” Mal. iii. 16, 17. 

“All this follows being in Christ, as the; But the lines do not always fall to them in 
sensation of heat follows fire, and light the} .4., pleasant places. Frequent or infrequent, 
yee ..|the fact does exist, which troubled the writer 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. [in the Herald—poor preaching, worthless 
” PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1868. ‘agge? ~saghnsapl ae cong Airco pays aes 
= a : —“_, |try. The evils of this were shown in No. 40, 

Tue IpEAL or Etprersarp.—An Eastern| and the Church ought to be protected there- 
correspondent is uneasy with a Western Essay | from. So far as outward provisions and the 
which we copied (see No. 40, first page) from | arrangements of good order go, the Elders 
the Herald of Peace. The article in the Her-| are the “constitutional advisers” of the min- 
ald did not meet our unqualified approval, but | isters. To them belongs the unpleasing office 
we regarded it as valuable in the main, and of checking forward spirits—of admonishing 











as by no means designed to encourage a criti- those who wholly mistake their gifts and call- 
cism of the ministry, or to accord “ supremacy,” | ing, or who put forth their hands unsanctified 
or to sanction tyranny in Elders. The quali-| and unbidden. An anointed Elder will not 
fication of an Elder in the Society of Friends | exercise the functions of restraint without pa- 
is truly a gift—and happy is it for the church | tience and prayer for true discernment, lest 
when the right persons are assigned to the| that be crushed which should only be checked, 
right place. It is their lot to feel with those | restrained and guided. 

who have the burden of the word,—often to| To them belong also the incipient steps to- 
share in their secret exercises; to bear their| ward the official recognition and recording of 
burdens with them, “and thus fulfil the law) ministers; which should neither be hurried 
of Christ ;” as tender parents to encourage| nor improperly delayed, and which should 
them to walk or run in the way cf the Lord’s | never be done unless the ear rightly qualified 
commandments, or in equal tenderness to sug-| to “try words” discern “a clear ring of the 
gest the safe restraints and limitations which | gospel bell.”* 

would preserve them from going before their} That a living ministry is an unspeakable 
Guide; to “cherish the good in all,” and to| blessing, we all admit ; and beautiful upon the 
administer reproof when needed, in such bal-| mountains and gladdening to souls that hun- 
samic love that it shall be as a most excellent | ger and thirst after righteousness is the coming 
oil. Such Elders (and we still have such) | of the feet of those who are commissioned for 
are spiritual fathers and mothers, and are/| the service. 


It is very sacred, and is con- 
very dear to the hearts of the ministers: their | fessed to by the Witness for God in the hear- 
souls become knit together, and no thought! ers. But if ministers are acknowledged, ac- 
of “supremacy” prevents their harmonious credited and sent forth, who speak words 
working as members of one body, of which | without life, alas forthe Church! Its solemn 
Christ is the head. This unity in the work of congregations may be disturbed by speé akers 


the Lord, how good and how pleasant it is,! whose words will hinder op: the pure 
and how applicable the allusions in the 133d | —— ; 


Psalm to the precious ointment, the dew of| *The venerable John Cox, on hearing the first 


Hermon and the blessing. It leads into} | public utterance of a valuable minister recently 


= ; deceased, said: ‘‘ That’s a clear ring—that’s a clear 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” and the | ring of the gospel bell.” 
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and holy standard of ministry be degraded | 


and brought into disrepute, and a responsi- 


bility will rest upon those who had been de-| 


puted to watch on the walls, and to guard the 


vessels of the sanctuary. Truly such have | 
need of meekness and firmness,—the spirit of 


love and of a sound mind,—and of servants 
so endowed the Church has abundant occa- 
sion: “That our garners may be full, afford- 
ing all manner of store—that our oxen may 
be strong to labor—that there be no breaking 
in nor going out—that there be no complain- 
ing in our streets.” Ps. exliv. 14. 
outta 

Harrier Livermore.—We clip from the 
Evening Post, a lively article respecting this 
remarkable woman, whose portraiture in “Snow 
Bound” is no less accurate than graphic. She 
was & person to excite sympathy and respect 
notwithstanding her eccentricities, and we 
never doubted her piety, though her varying 
moods would have merited censure in any one 
whose mental condition was sound. Fully con- 
vinced that she should not die, she bore the 
infirmities of age with the expectation of re- 
newed youth and vigor—and as her faith in 
Christ was steadfast and her love for His name 
was unaffected and rapturous, it is gratifying 
to believe that although His owning of her 
did not come in the manner she expected, yet 
that the reality of blessedness has far exceeded 
the dream of a converted soul combined with a 
disordered intellect. The writer in the Post 
is mistaken in thinking that she was in 
Palestine during the rebellion. Her last pro- 
jected visit to Jerusalem failed for want of 
funds, and her latter years were spent in pov- 
erty. Yet her bearing and character won 
respect and sympathy, and during the last 
months of her life she was sheltered in a quiet 
retreat where her wants were well supplied. 

thes 

To CorresPonDENTs.—We have endeav- 
ored to explain that anonymous communica- 
tions have no claim on our notice. An obitu- 
ary for a woman Friend of Marshall Co., 
Iowa, being unauthenticated, falls under this 
rule, to our regret. We wish also to say, by 
way of apology, that we are in receipt of many 
acceptable letters to which it is impracticable 
for us to reply. Direct editorial duties and 
other imperative concerns tax to the utmost 


our time and ability. We are glad to receive| 
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such favors,—and we do not wish the writers 
to apply to us the lines of Cowper: 


**So desert sands receive the shower, 
And render neither fruit nor flower.’’ 


—_—— SO 


MARRIED, 

At Fairmount Meeting, Ind., Fifth month 20th, 
1868, Wittram S., son of Reuben and Rebecca EIli- 
ott, to Anice C., daughter of Samuel and Mary 
tadley. 

si a ee 
DIED. 

ANDREWS.—On the 20th of Third month, 1868, 
at the residence of his uncle, Wm. H. Oliphant, 
West Branch, lowa, James B., son of Benjamin C. 
and Mary Andrews, in the 18th year of his age; a 
member of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, lowa. 
Although called away in the bloom of youth, his 
friends have the comforting assurance that the work 
of preparation for death had not been deferred for 
a sick-bed. 

WOODWARD.—In peace, on the 25th of Third 
month, 1868, Abigail, widow of Samuel Woodward, 
in her 71st year, a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. 

TRUEBLOOD.—On the 7th of Second month, 
1868, at the residence of his brother-in-law, Jas. 
Lindley, near Orleans, Orange County, Ind., Alfred 
Trueblood, aged 43 years; a member of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

MILHOUS.—In peace, at his residence near 
West Newton, Ind., on the 26th of Fifth month, 
1868, John Milhous, Sen., aged 71 years ; a member 
of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 

PHILLIPS.—On the 29th ult., at his residence in 
West Chester, Pa., Evan Phillips, an Elder and 
member of Kennett Monthly Meeting, in his 85th 
year. His close was peaceful. 

ALLEN.—At her residence in Warren Co., Ohio, 
on the 15th of Fourth month, 1868, Exizarera H., 
wife of Daniel C. Allen, and daughter of Jonathan 
T. and Rebecea Hadley, in the 52d year of her age; 
a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting. This 
dear friend was from her youth an attentive reader 
of the Holy Scriptures, evincing through the whole 
of her active life a living concern for the prosperity 
of the Church of Christ, being much concerned for 
the attendance of religions meetings, after attending 
which she often expressed great comfort. On the 
near approach of death, she often expressed her 
full assurance of acceptance through the atoning 
blood of Jesus, commemorating His goodness and 
merey toward her. At one time she said to her 
family and friends, ‘‘O glorious day! Although I am 
suffering greatly, I would not change situations 
with any of you, for it appears as though I were not 
on earth, I hear such melodious sounds, and every 
thing looks so beautifal.’’? She continued in this 
quiet frame of mind until the close, often engaging 
in supplication not only for herself, but also for 
others ; and her family and friends have consoling 
evidence that their loss is her eternal gain. 

MOORE.—On the 29th of Fifth month, 1868, 
Everetta, infant child of F. and L. H. Méore, mem- 
bers of Bangor Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

BINFORD.—In peace, on the 18th of Fifth month, 
1868, in her 21st year, Anna, wife of Jonathan Bin- 

ford, and daughter of Nathan and Mary D. Wilson; 
a member of Carthage Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


— 





TO BE LET—A commodions three story dwelling 
house, No. 818 Cherry St., belonging to Friends’ 
Select Schools. Apply to Georce Psnyock, 

805 Franklin St. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue Priory, NEAR Lonpon, 5th mo. 29. 
We started for our midland tour. The 
W.’s, with whom we made our head-quarters, 
live at Stoke-Hall—an old baronial residence 
on the banks of the Derwent river, more ro- 
mantic and picturesque than words can de- 
scribe. The country is famous for its ae 
and valleys, which are very richly wooded : 
fact, many of the former aspire quite to the 
charac ‘ter of young mountains, they are so 
bold and pree ipitous. And although it isa 
mining country, it is picturesque in the ex- 
treme. Such love ly beech and sycamore trees 
I have never seen, and as to the May (Haw- 
thorn) trees, they were so laden with bloom that 
they looked like huge bouquets. was enrap- 
tured with the wild- flowers—poetized and com- 
muned with them as if ina dream. I could 
only exclaim, as new beauties gladdened and 
surprised me, “ What profusion of loveliness !” 
An extensive wood of lovely trees on one hill- 
side would be thickly carpeted with 


in myriads; a little farther on the « ame 
would be equally luxuriant with wild hys 
cinth, &c., flowers too numerous to me nian 
the lovely river winding at the feet of the suc- 
cessive valleys, and the whole air so perfumed 
with the May and the wild flowers as to make 
one feel dreamy—as if the senses were bur- 
dened with delight. One of our first excur- 
sions was to Chatsworth, the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s princely residence, where Art and 
Nature have striven to outvie each other, and 
they have produced a thing of beauty, which 
seems as if it would be “a joy forever.” Next 
day we spent at Haddon Hall, a grand old 
monument of the rude magnificence of the 
past, a perfect contrast to Chatsworth,—the 
triumph of the extreme civilization of the 
present. It was most interesting, and in such 
good preservation that one can walk through 
and sit down in the rooms and along the ter- 
races where lived past gene rations, and where 
so many incidents in old story and old song 
were enacted. It dated back to the eighth 


and ninth centuries, and the Duke to whom | 


it belongs does not allow it to fall into ruin, 
but keeps it in repair, without in the least 
changing its architectural character. They 

certainly had a taste for the picturesque, 
those ancient nobles—for the situation of the 
Hall is lovely, commanding a most extensive 
and varied view of the country. Our next 
trip was to Matlock, a charming watering- 
place, also on the banks of the Derwent, ex- 
quisitely situated,—where we saw a lime tree 
whose branches measured 351 feet in cireum- 
ference, covering a quarter of an acre. And 
so we went on, day after day, new 


seeing 


beauties, and sometimes wondering, if earth is 


‘*The blue and beautiful forget-me-not”’ 


REVIEW. 


| 80 entrancingly beautiful, what must Heaven 


|be! I wish T ‘could, convey to you the faint- 


est idea of the sweet t sylvan beauty which met 
our gaze on every side, and which is the char- 
acteristic of the English scenery. And an- 
other vain wish is ‘that all my American 
friends could enjoy this old-fashioned English 
May, about which the poets used to write, 
and which we have been sometimes tempted 
to think was only a picture of their imagina- 
mom. “2. « « 


WestcHester Co., N.Y.—Our friend Wm. 
Wood, of New York, has just received from 
E ngland Joseph Smith’s ( ‘atalogue of Friends’ 
Books, in two thick volumes of over 1000 
pages each. The price is £3 sterling. 1 will 
copy the title page in part—it is very full. 

‘*A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ books, or 
books written by members of the Society of Friends, 
from their first rise to the present time, interspersed 
with critical remarks and occasional biographical 
notices ; and including all writings by authors before 
joining, and by those after having left the Society, 
whether adverse or not.’ 

This book should be in all Yearly Meet- 
ing libraries. It is rather interesting to look 
over, but the remarks and notices are very 
short, yet comprehensive. I wonder how he 
obtained’a knowledge of so many American 
books—even tracts. Some of the ancient 
titles are very quaint. I copy specimen of 
remarks and obituaries in small print. 

** Life of Benjamin Bangs—1757.—In this work 
a relation is given of the destruction of Ratcliff 
Meeting House by soldiers from the Tower of Lon- 
don, also interesting particulars of the building of a 
Meeting House at Norwich ; the money for that pur- 
pose being raised by young Friends in humble cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

‘Sarah Hloare’s Works.—She died the 14th of 
Fourth month, 1855, aged 88 years. In the Annual 
Monitor of 1856 is a very interesting account of this 
dear Friend. She was one whose sympathies were 
very much directed towards alleviating the suffer- 
ings of the poor defenceless animals. ‘My portion 
of earthly happiness is greatly diminished by the 
continual hearing of cruelty.’—S. H.”’ 

‘Joseph Hobson.— He died in Twelfth month, 1765, 
and was buried the 16th of the same. His death 
was occasioned by lying in a damp bed.”’ 


Many curious remarks and some poetry 
might be extracted. Its value as a reference 
book would be considerable to any one inter- 


ested in the literature of our Society. - 


CarTHAGE, IND. . . . Why is reasoning 
man so prone to use tobacco and ardent spir- 
its? Is it not because of Satan’s temptations? 
And when he perceives its injurious effects in 
his nerves and bodily functions, why is it, in 
general, so difficult to abstain? The late 
Thomas Kennedy, of N. C., re marked to me, 
a short time prev ious to his death, that he 
found himself impotent to quit tobacco until 
he made it a subject of special prayer. Every 
shadow of temptation then vanished. He was 
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a man of childlike faith and very earnest ;| The warning Jeremiah, apostate Israel scorns ; 


his prayer therefore availed much. . . . 
J.M.C. 
- —- +0 — ; 
“THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 
Incessantly coursing through the body, the 
blood, as it arrives at the various parts, gives 
itself up to the genus loci; where muscle is 
out of repair, muscle is renewed from it; 
where bone is wanted, bone is renewed ; carti- 
lage, brains, nerves, alike suck from this noble 
fluid their restoration, as originally, from the 
same beautiful and overflowing cornucopia, 
their life and substance. The proximate ob- 
ject of food is thus to nourish the blood. It 
is because the blood hungers and thirsts, that 
we feel impelled to eat and drink; the hun- 
ger of the stomach is only the voice with 
which it clamors. Itself the most wonderful 
substance in nature, for the sake of the blood 
everything in nature subsists. Light, heat 
and electricity, animals, plants and minerals, 
all, in some way, subsidize and minister to it. 
Man is man only by virtue of his blood, and 
nature is chiefly admirable as supplying its 
ingredients. Wherever in the human body 
there is most blood, there is greatest vital en- 
ergy, and vice versa. And in exact propor- 
tion to the decline from the standard quanti- 
ty and quality required in it, is the departure 
from the body of health and vigor.—N. i. 
Observer. 
thos 
THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 
In Genesis the world was made by God’s creative 
hand; 
In Exodus the Hebrews marched to gain the Prom- 
ised Land: 
Leviticus contains the Law, holy and inst and good. 
Numbers records the tribes enrolled—all sons of 
Abraham's blood. 
Moses in Deuteronomy records God’s mighty deeds. 
Brave Joshua into Canaan’s land the host of Israel 
leads, 
In Judges their rebellion oft provokes the Lord to 
smite, 
But Ruth records the faith of one well pleasing in 
his sight. 
In First and Second Samuel of Jesse’s son we read. 
Ten tribes in First and Second Aings revolted from 
his seed. 
The First and Second Chronicles, see Judah captive 
made; 
But Ezra leads a remnant back by princely Cyrus’ 
aid. 
The city walls of Zion Nehemiah builds again, 
Whilst Esther saves her people from plots of wicked 
men. 
In Job we read how faith will live beneath affliction’s 
rod, 
And David’s Psalms are precious songs to every 
child of God. 
The Proverbs like a goodly string of choicest pearls 
appear. 
Ecclesiastes teaches man how vain are all things 
here. 
The mystic Song of Solomon exalts sweet Sbharon’s 


Rose ; 


Whilst Christ the Saviour and the King the “ rapt 


Isaiah’’ shows. 





His plaintive Lamentat.ons their awful downfall 


mourns. 
Ezekiel telis in woudrous words of dazzling myste- 
ries; 


Whilst kings and empires yet to come, Daniel in 
vision sees. 

Of judgment and of mercy, Hosea loves to tell. 

Joel describes the blessed days when God with man 
shall dwell. 

Among Tekoa’s herdsmen Amos received his call: 

Whilst Obadiah prophesies of Edom’s final falt. 

Jonah ensbrines a wondrous type of Christ our risen 
Lord. 

Micah pronounces Judah lost—lost, but again re- 
stored. 

Nahum declares on Nineveh just judgment shall be 


poured. 

A view of Chaldea’s coming doom Habakkuk’s visions 
give, 

Next Zephaniah warns the Jews to turn, repent and 
live. 

Haggai wrote to those who saw the Temple built 
again, 

And Zechariah prophesied of Christ’s triumphant 
reign. 


Malachi was the last who touched the high pro- 
phetic chord ; 

Its final notes sublimely show the coming of the 
Lord. 





Matthew and Mark and Luke and John, the Holy 
Gospel wrote, 

Describing how the Saviour died—His life—and all 
He taught. 

Acts prove how God the Apostles owned with signs 
in every place. 

St. Paul, in Romans, teaches us how man is saved 
by grace, 

The Apostle, in Corinthians, instructs, exhorts, re- 
proves. 

Galatians shows that faith in Christ alonéthe Father 
loves. 

Ephesians and Philippians tell what Christians ought 
to be: 

Colossians bids us live to God and for eternity. 

In Thessalonians we are taught the Lord will come 
from Heaven: 

In Timothy and Titus a Bishop’s rule is given. 

Philemon marks a Christian’s love, which only 
Christians know. 

Hebrews reveals the Gospel prefigured by the Law. 

James teaches without holiness faith is but vain and 
dead : 

St. Peter points the narrow way in which the saints 
are led. 

John, in his three Epistles, on love delights to dwell. 

St. Jude gives awful warning of judgment, wrath 
and hell. 

The Revelation prophesies of that tremendous day, 

When Christ, and Christ alone, shall be the trem- 
bling sinner’s stay. M. R. 


> _ 


MEANS. 

He that truly trusts in Christ, cannot fall 
short of the grace of God, even though he 
were cut off from every outward ordinance, 
though he were shut up in the centre of the 
earth. There is no power in means; separate 
from God it is a dry leaf—a shadow; and in 
itself'a poor, dead, empty thing —John Wesley. 

nea 
Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds.— 
' Socrates. 
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FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 





(From the } ondon Popular Journal.) 


VOLTAIRE DYING. 


On the 25th of February, 1758, Voltaire | 


penned the following blas sphemy : “ Twenty 
years more and God will be in a pretty 
plight.” 
precisely at the time indicated. On the 25th 
of February, 1778, Voltaire was lying, as was 
thought, on his bed of death. Racked and 
tortured by remorse for past misdeeds, he was 
most anxious to propitiate the God whom lie 


had insulted and the Church which he and | 


his had sworn to destroy; and hence he re- 
solved on addressing himself to a minister of 
religion, in order to receive the sacrament of 
reconciliation. On the 26th, then, he wrote 
the following letter to the Abbé Gualtier: 
“You promised me, sir, to come and hear me. 
I entreat you to take the trouble to call 
soon as possible.” The abbé went at once. 
A few days after, in the presence of the same 
Gualtier, the Abbé Mignot, and the Marquis 
de Villevieille, the dying man made the fol- 
lowing declaration: “I, the undersigned, de- 
clare, “that for these four days past, having 
been afflicted with a vomiting of blood, at the 
age of eighty-four, and not having been able 
to drag myself to church, the Reverend the 
Rector of St. Sulpice, having been pleased to 
add to his good works that of sending to me 
the Abbé Gualtier, a priest, I confessed to him, 
and if it pleases God to — of me, I die in 
the Holy Catholic Church, in which I was 
born; hoping that the divine mercy will deign 
to pardon all my faults. If ever 1 have sean- 
daiized the Church, I ask pardon of God and 
of the Church. 2d March, 1768.—VoLraIRe. 
This document was deposited with Mons. 
Momet, Notary at Paris. It was also, with 
the permission of Voltaire, carried to the ree- 
tor of St. Sulpice, and to the Archbishop of 
Paris, in order that they might say whether 
or not the declaration was sufticie ntly explicit | « 
and satisfactory. 

Twice before, when dangerously ill, the 
wretched man made abject retractions. But 
these he not only retracted when restored to 
health, but, passing from bad to worse, he 
poured out fuller vials of wrath against God 
and Christianity. It was then of necessity to 
receive the most solemn and full abjuration 
of past infidelities. 

When Gualtier returned with the archi- 
episcopal answer, he was refused admission to | 
the dying man. The arch-conspirators trem- 
bled at the apostasy of their hero; and dread- 
ing the ridicule which would fall upon them- 
selves, it was determined not to allow any 
minister of religion thenceforth to visit him. 
Finding himself thus cut off from the consola- 
tions of religion, Voltaire became infuriated— | 
po reproach, no curse being deemed bad | 
sana for the D’Alemberts and Diderots | 





} who ania sl 





“ Begone!” he said; “ it 
|is you who have brought me to my present 
state. Begone! I could have done without 
you all; but you could not have existed with- 


out me—and what a wretched glory have you 
Let us see what was taking place | 


procured me!” And then praying, and next 
blaspheming—now saying, “O Christ,” and 
next, “I am abandoned by God and man,”— 
he wasted away his life, ceasing to curse ‘and 
blas spheme and live on the 30th of May, 1778. 
These facts were made public by Mons. Tron- 
chin, a Protestant physician from Geneva, 
who attended him almost to the last. Horri- 
fied at what he had witnessed, he declared 
that “to see all the furies of Orestes, one had 
only to be present at the death of Voltaire” 


—(“ Pour voir toutes les furies d’Oreste, il 


n’y avoit qu’ se trouver & la mort de Vol- 
taire.”) “Sucha spectacle,” he adds, “ would 
benefit the young, who are in danger of losing 
the prec ious helps of religion.” The Mare- 
schal de Richelieu, too, was so terrified at 
what he saw, that he left the bedside of Vol- 
taire, declaring that “the sight was too 
awful for endurance.” 

Villette, the friend of Voltaire, and of 
course his copier, Monke, denied these state- 
ments, just as the friends of Cesar denied the 
resurrection of our divine Lord; but the 
great philosophe r, Mons. de Lue, whose 
learning, integrity, and position were of the 
highest, honestly repeated and confirmed what 
had been public ‘ly and truthfully stated about 
the terrors of death which had haunted Vol- 
taire. I will transcribe a portion of his letter, 
dated Windsor, Oct. 23d, 1797: “ Being at 
Paris in 1781 ”—De Lue was then in his fifty- 
first year—‘I was often in company with 
Mons. Tronchin. He was an old acquaint- 
ance of Voltaire’s at Geneva, whence he 
came to Paris, in quality of first physician to 
the father of the Duke of Orleans. He was 

called in during Voltaire’s last illness, and I 
have heard him | repeat all those circumstances 
about which Paris and the whole world were 
at that time speaking, respecting the horrid 
state of this impious man’s soul at the ap- 
proach of death. Mons. Tronchin did every- 
thing in his power to calm him; for the 
agitation he was in was so violent that no 
remedies could take effect. But he could not 
succeed, and unable to endure the horror he 
felt at the peculiar nature of his frantic rage, 
he abandoned him. Mons. Tronchin immedi- 
ately published in all companies the real 
facts. This he did to furnish a dreadful 
lesson to those who calculate on being able in 
a death-bed to investigate the dispositions 
most proper to appear in before the judgment- 
seat of God. At that period, not only the 
state of the body, but the condition of the 
|soul, may frustrate their hopes of making so 
awful an investigation, for justice and sancti- 
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ty, as well as goodness, are attribute s of God; 
and he sometimes, as a wholesome adcssisithon | 
to mankind, permits the punishments denounced | 
against the impious man to be egin even in his 
life, by the torture of remorse. 

Such are the facts re lative to the wretched 
end of Voltaire—facts evidenced by Tronehin 
and Richelieu, and believed in, as De Lue as- 
sures us, by the whole of Paris, and spoken of 
throughout the entire world. 


tiled thee 
THE WORD “ SELAH.” 

The translators of the Bible have left the 
Hebrew word Selah, which occurs so often in 
the Psalms, as they found it, and of course 
the English reader often asks his minister, or 
some learned friend, what it means. And 
the minister or learned friend has most often 
been obliged to confess ignorance, because it 
is &@ matter in regard to whie h the most 
learned have, by no means, been of one mind. 
The Targums, and most of the Jewish com- 
mentators, give to the word the meaning of 
eternally, forever. Rabbi Kimchi regards it 
as a sign to elevate the voice. The authors 
of the Septuagint translation appear to have 
regarded it as a musical or rythmical note. 
Berder regards it as indicating a change of 
tone ; Matheson as a musical note, equivalent, 
perhaps, to the word repeat. According to 
Luther and others, it means si/ence / Gesenius 
explains it to mean, “ Let the instruments 
play and the singers stop.” Wocher regards 
is as equivalent to sursum corda—up, my soul | 
Sommer, after examining all the seventy-four 
passages in which the word occurs, recognizes 
in every case “an actual appeal or summons 
to Jehovah.” They are calls for aid and pray- 
ers to be heard, expressed either with entire 
directness, or if not in the imperative “ Hear 
Jehovah !” or awake, Jehovah, and the like, 
still earnest addresses to God that he would 
remember and hear, &c. The word itself he 
regards as indicating a blast of trumpets by 
the priests. Selah, itself, he thinks an 
abridged expression used for Higgaion Selah, 
Higgaion indicating the sound of the stringed 
instruments, and Selah a vigorous blast of 
trumpets.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


chaetakedianicsa cenit 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 

I often remembered the Fountain of good- 
ness, who gave being to all creatures, and 
whose love extends to caring for the sparrows. 
I believe where the love of God is verily per- 
feeted, and the true spirit of government 
watchfully attended to, a tenderness towards 
all creatures made subject to us will be expe- 
rienced; and a care felt in us, that we do not 
lessen that sweetness of life in the animal cre- 
ation, which the great Creator intends for 
them under our government.—John Woolman. 


REVIEW. 


PENNS AND PENINGTONS, 
(Continued from page 671.) 

Uproarious was the wrath of the Lord 
Mayor and of the whole bench. They tried 
to intimidate, they threatened, they vituper- 
ated, and refused to accept ‘the verdict. 
Finally, they ordered the jury to be locked 
up till they brought forth another. They 
returned in half an hour with a written ver- 
dict which they had all signed, only differing 
from the first by declaring W iam Meade 
Not Guilty. The magistrates were furious 
against the jury, and refused to accept what 
they prese nted. Penn, who was now present, 
appealed to them to hold to their rights— 
rights which were dear to every true English- 
man. The Recorder’s dictum was in the 
following words: “ Gentlemen, you shall not 
be dismissed till we have a verdict the court 
will accept ; and you shall be locked up with- 
out meat, drink, fire, or tobaceo. We shall 
have a verdict by the help of God, or you 
shall starve for it.’ 

The jury repeatedly said, “ We are all 
agreed,’ and declared that therefore they 
could come no nearer to the wishes of the 
court. 

“ Recorder.—Gentlemen, you must be con- 
tent with your hard fate; let your patience 
overcome it. for the court is resolved to have 
a verdict, and that before you can be dis- 
missed.” 

Several persons were then sworn to see 
that the jury be kept all night without meat, 
fire, drink, or any other accosamodation. 
The court then adjourned till the next morn- 
ing, “ Sunday, the 4th instant.” 

Seven o'clock on Sunday morning found 
the magistrates assembled, the prisoners at 
the bar, and the court-house filled to over- 
flowing with anxious spectators, when the 
twelve jurymen appeared. Silence being pro- 
claimed, and the jurymen’ s names called 
over, the clerk de mi auded, “ Are you agreed 
upon your verdict ?” 

> Jury. —Y es. e 

“ Clerk.—Who shall speak for you? 

‘ Jur y.—Our foreman. 

Clerk.—W hat say you? Look upon the 
prisoner rat the bar. Is William Penn guilty 
of the matter whereof he stands indicted in 
manner and form as aforesaid, or not guilty ? 

“ Foreman.—William Penn is guilty of 
speaking in Gracious-street.” 

“Lord Mayor.—To an unlawful assem- 
bly ” 

“ Edward Bushell—No, my Lord; we give 
no other verdict than what we gave ‘last 
night ; we have no other verdict to give.” 

Then followed another scene of vehement 
pressure. The jury were again ordered to re- 
tire, and again on their return gave in the 
same verdict. 
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The Recorder, who reg: = Edward 
Bushell as the main stay of the jury, called | 
him a factious fellow, and threatened to set | 
a mark upon him, and the Lord Mayor de- | 
clared he would slit his nose. 


FRIENDS 


“ Penn—it is intolerable that my jury 
should be thus menaced. Is this according | 
to fundamental law? Are not they my 
yroper judges by the Great Charter of Eng- | 
fond 3 ? What hope is there of ever having | 
justice done when juries are threatened and 
their verdict rejected? Iam grieved to see 
such arbitrary proceedings. Did not the 
Lieutenant of the Tower pronounce one of| 
them worse than a felon? Do you not con-| 


demn for factious fellows those who do not| 


answer your ends? Unhappy those 


are 


juries who are threatened to be fined, and | 


starved, and ruined, if they give not in ver- 
dicts contrary to their consciences.” 

“ Recorder.—My Lord, you must take a/| 
course with that same fellow.” 

“ Lord Mayor.—Stop his mouth: jailor, | 
bring fetters, and stake him to the ground.” 

* Penn.—Do your pleasure: I matter not 
your fetters.” 


“ Re-order.—Till now I never understood | 


the policy and prudence of the Spaniards in 
sufiering the Inquisition among them; and 
certainly it will never be well with us till 
something of the Spanish Inquisition be in 
England.” 


The jury was again forced to return to the | 


jury-room, and remain there for another day 
and night. Early next morning, the court 
having reassembled, 
the usual questions being put, the same ver- 
dict was tendered, and again refused. Fold- | 
ing up the paper, the foreman, after a 
moment’s consultation, declared he had in 
commission from the jury to return the verdict 
of Not Guilty.” 


“ Clerk—Then hearken to your verdict. 


You s 


ay that William Penn is not guilty in 


manner and form as he stands indicted ; you | 


say that William Meade is not guilty in 
manner and form as he stands indicted, and 
so you all say.” 

“ Jury.—Y es, so we all say.” 


A burst of deep sympathetic congratulation | 
filled the crowded court-house during the}; 


moments of confounded amazement that 
overspread the bench, which the Recorder 
checked by addressing the jury. 

“ Recorder.—I am sorry, gentlemen, you 
have followed your own judgments and opin- 
ions, rather than the good and wholesome 
advice given you. God keep my life out of 
your hands ; but for this the court fines you 
forty marks a man, and imprisonment till 
paid.” 

At this juncture, Penn stepped forward 


the jury entered, and | 


’ 


REVIEW. 


es 


a at 4% ienend my liberty, 
| by the verdict of the j jury. 

“ Lord Mayor.—No, you are in for your 
fines.” 

“ Penn.—Fines for what ?” 

“ Lord Mayor.—F or contempt of court. 

“ Penn.—l ask if it be according to the 
‘fundamental laws of England that any Eng- 
lishman should be fined or ame reed ‘but by 
‘the judgment of his péers or jury? Since it 
expressly contradicts the 14th and 29th 
chapters of the Great Charter of England, 
which says, ‘ No freeman ought to be amerced 
| but by the oath of good and lawful men of 
| the vicinage.’” 

“ Recorder.—Take him away, 
away out of the court.” 

They then hurried the prisoners to the 
bale-dock, and from thence sent them to New- 
gate, for the non-payment of the imposed 
| fines, and after them were sent the twelve 
jurymen, in consequence of refusing to pay 
the fines laid on them for not bringing in a 
| verdict that pleased the bench. 

As soon as the prisoners were back again 
in their Newgate quarters, William Penn 
lost no time in writing as follows, to relieve 
| the suspense at Wanstead ; 

William Penn to his father. 
“5th of 7th month, 1670. 

“ Dear Father —Because I cannot come, | 
write. These are to let thee know that this 
morning about seven we were remanded to 
_|the sessions. The jury, after two nights and 
|two days being locked up, came down and 
| offered their former verdict ; but that being 
refused as not positive, they explained them- 
selves [by pronouncing the prisoners] Not 
| Guilty. U pon this the bench were amazed, 
| and the whole court so satisfied that they 
|made a kind of hymn. But that the Mayor, 
Recorder, and Robinson might add to their 
malice, they fined us for not pulling off our 
hats, and have kept us prisoners for the 
|money—an injurious trifle, which will blow 


being freed 


” 


take 


€ 
« 


him 
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jover, as we shall bring it to the Commen 
Pleas, because it was against law, and not 
sessed by a jury. 

“ How great a dissatisfaction their actions 
have begot may reasonably be conjectured 
by the bare mention of them. 1st.—That the 
jury was about six times rejected in their 
verdict ; and, besides illegal menaces, were 
| kept two days and two nights without bed, 
tobacco, provisions, &c. 2d.—That a session 
| should ‘be held on the first day of the week. 
3d.—That the jury, the only judges by law, 
should be fined forty marks each [for the ver- 
dict they brought in,] and to be prisoners till 
they have paid it. However, their verdict 
for us is accepted, because they (the magis- 
trates) dare not deny it. 

“This is the substance. 





The particular 













circumstances I shall personally relate, if the 
Lord will. Iam more concerned at thy dis- | 
temper and the pains that attend it, than at} 
my own mere imprisonment, which works for | 
the best. 
“T am, dear father, thy obedient son, 
“ Witi1aM Penn.” 


Robinson, named in this letter, was, next 
to the Recorder and the Lord Mayor, the 
most active of the presiding magistrates. He 
was the infamous Sir John Robinson, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, whose cruelty and 
avarice are so strongly stigmatized by Lucy | 
Hutchenson in connection with Colonel 
Hutchenson’s imprisonment, and that of the | 
others who were implicated in the trial of 
Charles the First. 

Day by day William heard of his father, 
and wrote to him. The next letter was as 
follows: 

William Penn to his father, Admiral Penn. 

‘* Newearte, 6th, 7th mo., 1670. 

“ Dear Father, —l desire thee not to be 
troubled at my present confinement; I could 
scarce suffer on a better account, nor by a 
worse hand, and the will of God be done. It} 
is more grievous and uneasy to me that thou 
should be so heavily exercised, God Almighty 
knows, than any worldly concernment. 
am cleared by the jury, and they are here in 
my place, and resolved to lie till they get out 
by law. Every six hours they demand their 
freedom, by advice of counsel. 

“They (the court) have so overshot them- 
selves, that the generality of people much 
detest them. I entreat thee not to purchase 
my liberty. They will repent them of their 
proceedings. [am now a prisoner notorious- 
ly against law. I desire in fervent prayer 
the Lord God to strengthen and support 
thee, and to anchor thy mind in thoughts 
of the immutable blessed state which is over 
all perishing concerns. 

“T am, dear father, thy obedient son, 

“WititiAM Penn.” 
(To be continued.) 
Selected. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Come stand by my knee, little children, 
Too weary for laughter or song, 

The sports of the day are all over, 
And evening is creeping along. 

The snow fields are white in the moonlight, 
The winds of the winter are chill, 

But under the sheltering roof-tree, 
The fire shineth ruddy and still. 


You sit by the fire, little children, 
Your cheeks are ruddy and warm ; 
But out in the cold of the winter 
Is many a shivering form. 
There are mothers that wander for shelter, 
And babes that are pining for bread ; 
0! thank the dear Lord, little children, 
From whose tender hand you are fed. 
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Come look in my eyes, little children, 
And tell me, through all the long day, 
Have you thought of the Father above us, 

Who guarded from evil your way ? 
He heareth the cry of the sparrow, 
And careth for great and for small; 
In life and in death, little children, 
His love is the truest of all. 


Now go to your rest, little children, 
And over your innocent sleep, 
Unseen by your visions, the angels 
Their watch through the darkness shall keep. 
Then pray that the Shepherd, who guideth 
The lambs that He loveth so well, 
May lead you, in life’s rosy morning, 
Beside the still waters to dwell. 


GG — 


“They who are not conscious before all 
things of having sacrificed their own wills to 
the glory of their Heavenly Parent and the 
welfare of the whole human family, cannot 
conceive the confidence of truly enlightened 
workers in the protection of God.” 

htt icthbei 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign IxteLtieence.—Advives from Europe are 
to the 14th inst. 

Great Brirary.—The Directors of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company have declared a dividend, 
payable on the Ist prox., of 6 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, and 5 per cent. on original stock. 

The recent votes in Parliament on the question of 
the Irish Church, which resulted unfavorably to 
the Ministry, have, it is believed, determined 
Disraeli to appeal to the people, and Parliament will 
probably be dissolved. It is understood that the 
dissolation will take place in the 10th month, and 
writs will be issued for elections to be held im the 
following month, the new Parliament to meet early 
inthe 12th month. it is announced that ex-Govern- 
or Eyre of Jamaica will be a candidate for West- 
ninster, at the coming election, in opposition to 
John Stuart Mill. 

The poet Longfellow, who had recently arrived in 
England, was receiving marked attentions. 

ln answer to inquiries made in the House of Com- 
mons respecting the opening of territory in British 
North America to settlement, the under secretary 
of the Colonial Department said that the early 
| colonization of the land between Lake Superior and 
the Pacific coast was desirable, but while negotia- 
|tions for a settlement with the Hudson Bay Com- 
| pany were pending, no steps in that direction could 
| be taken by the home government. 


France.—A recent number of the Moniteur stated 
|that the Czar had made a proposal to the French 
| Emperor that Russia and France should unite in an 
effort to induce all civilized nations to abandon the 
| use of torpedoes and explosive projectiles in war. 
It was subsequently explained that the proposition 
did not refer to all explosive prejectiles, but only to 
| rifle and musket balls which explode after entering 
lthe flesh; and that the disuse of this fearfal in- 
| vention receives the unqualified approval of Na- 
poleon III. 


| Geruany.—It is authoritatively stated that Count 

| Von Bismarck is about to retire from office for 

three months, for the restoration of his impaired 
health. 

The North German Confederation proposes to the 

i great powers of Europe and America the adoption 
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of an international treaty to guarantee absolute 
security from seizure of private property upon the 
high seas in time of war. 

The Prussian government is about to commence 
works for the extension and strengthening of the 
fortifications of Cologne. 

Avustria.—The Reichsrath has adopted a bill 
providing for the sale of the State domain. Oa 
this, several of the public loans were guaranteed. 

Turkey.—The Sultan and his cabinet are said to 
be maturing a plan to perwit foreigners residing in 
Turkey to hold property there, which right is to be 
guaranteed by treaties with the foreign powers. 


Servia.—The reigning Prince, Michael IIL, was | 


assassinated on the 10th inst., being shot while 
walking in a public park at Belgrade, accompanied 
by two relatives and his usual attendants. 
cousin was also killed. The assassins were three in 
number, two of whom were soon arrested. The 
motive of the crime was unkvown. The prince had 
been active in promoting the virtual freedom of 
Servia from the supremacy of Turkey, which had 
been so far achieved that the only remaining token 
of dependence was the payment of an annual 
tribute; the Turkish garrisons previously kept in 
several fortresses having been withdrawn last year. 
As be left no son, and as Russia has long exercised 
a powerful influence in the Principality, the ques- 


tion of succession excited much interest. One 


proposition was to unite Servia with Montenegro, | 


under the present ruler of the latter; but a telegram 
of the 13th from Bucharest announced that a 
nephew of the late Prince had been duly proclaimed 
as his successor. 


Ecypr.—Lord Stanley stated recently in the Eng- | 


lish Parliament that the Egyptian government had 


entertained a plan for the establishment of courts of | 
law to protect the rights of foreign residents, and | 


that the Viceroy wished to carry the measure into 
effect. 


Sovra America.—The Chilian government has | 


entered into a contract with parties in Hamburg for 
the introduction of French, Tyrolese and German 
colovists. They must be provided with recommen- 
dations, inspected by the Chilian Consul at Ham- 


burg, and on their arrival in Chili will be sent by | 


the government to Arauco, and furnished with land. 
The contract is to last four years, and if the scheme 
should find favor in Germany, the number of fami- 


lies contracted for annually is to be gradually in- | 
for the} 


creased from 100 the first year to 300 
fourth, with liberty to exceed these numbers by 
twenty-five per cent. The yellow fever was abating 
in Lima aud Callao at the last accounts. The 
Arequipa railroad had been commenced. Several 
earthquakes have been felt in Kenador. Mount 


Pichinca, the volcano on the declivity of which | 


Quito stands, and which was believed to be extinct, 
has given unequivocal sigus of renewed activity. 


Accounts were received from Rio Janeiro via 


Lisbon, that after a heavy bombardment of Humaita, | 
the allies made a combined attack on the rear of | 
that position, striving to gain possession of the | 


forest and cut off the Paraguayan communications, 


but were repulsed, and obliged to relinquish the | 


attempt. The siege of Humaita was continued. 


Domestic.—Reverdy Johnson, U. Senator from 
Maryland, has been nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate as Minister to England, in 
place of C. F. Adams, resigned. 

We have bat little account of the proceedings of 
the Texas Convention. A resolution was oflered 
ou the llth, that the Constitution of 1845, as it 
existed in [1860, so far as it does not conflict with 


S. 


His | 


| the Constitution of the United States, be adopted. 
It was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

In regard to the difficulty in Louisiana, it is 
stated that Gen. Grant has telegraphed to the 
Chairman of the Registration Board, that the sub- 
| ject of the inauguration of the civil government in 
Louisiana is pending before Congress, and advising 
lim to issue no more orders conflicting with those 
| of the military commander of the district, as such 
jaction would violate the reconstruction laws. No 
attempt was made to inaugurate the State officials 
on the 15th, as called for in the proclamations of 
the Board. In New Orleans, the newly elected 
| Mayor, Conway, was installed on the 10th, under 
the orders of Gen. Buchanan, the former ineum- 
bent, Heath, declining to recognize the General’s 
authority to remove him, but yielding to superior 
force. A writ of guo warranto upon Conway was 
| issued by one of the Courts, returnable on the 15th. 
The new Mayor appointed a new Chief of Police, 
but the one already in office, having been appointed 
by military authority, and no military order for his 
removal having been issned, refused to vacate it, 
and was still in possession at our latest accounts. 


| 


Coneress.—The Senate passed the bill for ad- 
mitting North and Sowh Carolina, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Alabama aod Florida to representation in 
Congress, when their Legislatures shall have ratified 
the l4th article of the U. 8. Constitution; on the 
fundamental condition that the Constitutions of 
such States shall never be so changed as to deprive 
of suffrage any class now entitled to it; and as to 
Georgia, that the provision 'relative to contracts 
made previous to the Sixth ‘nonth, 1865, shall be 
null and void. The vote on the final passage of the 
bill was yeas 31, nays 5. The bill being sent back 
to the House for concurrence in amendments, was, 
after the rejection of a motion to strike out Florida, 
passed as amended, by a vote of 111 to 28. It 
provides also that if the day fixed for the meeting 
| of the Legislature of any of the said States shall 
have passed, or tuo nearly so for it to meet, before 
| the passage of this act, sach Legislature is to con- 
| Vene twenty days after such passage, unless sooner 
summoned by the Governor elect. The Senate 
passed also a bill to amend the act providing for 
carrying the mails between the United States and 
foreign ports, by rescinding the section requiring 
letter postage on transient newspapers between 
States and Terr :tories west of Kansas ; one extend- 
ing the time in which persons guilty of capital 
ollences against the United States may be punished ; 
one relative to contested elections in the city of 
Washington; and one for the relief of certain con- 
tractors for vessels of war and steam machinery. 
A bill relative to the national currency was debated, 
| Without final action. 

The House passed the bill to provide for the in- 
auguration of State officers, and the meeting of the 
Legislatares in Arkansas, North and South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Georgia and Alabama; a number 
of pension bills; and one adding 30 per cent. to the 
compensation of civil employees in Washington. 
A bill modifying the present rates of taxation for 
internal revenue, has been under discussion for 
some days, but it appears probable that it will not 
| be definitely acted upon at this session. A reso- 
lution was adopted on the 15th, declaring that 
serious loss in the revenue would be the result of 
delaying a revision of the taxes on distilled spirits 
|} and tobacco until a general revision of the revenue 
| System can be accomplished, and instructing the 
| Committee on Ways and Means to report without 
| delay a separate bill relative to the taxes on those 
| articles. 


| 
| 





